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THE ART AMATEUR 



PHOTOGRAPHY AND ART. 



Photography struggles hard to acquire a place in 
the Republic of Arts, but apparently with little pros- 
pect of success. A Parisian commission recently de- 
nied to photographers the title of artists, and conse- 
quently the advantages which would attach to their 
work were they recognized as such. Their only cham- 
pion was M. Guillaume, the sculptor, and M. Goupil 
appears to have been their chief opponent. 

In England, too, there is a decided indisposition to 
recognize their claims. Mr. Herkomer recently re- 
marked that " a photograph can always interest but 
never charm." "It is,!', he says, " ' forever cut off 
from art,, even: as great -art -will remain untouGhed-of 
mechanical aids." To this Mr. Benjamin Wyles, of 
Southport, replies that " as even great art must be ex- 
pressed by some mechanical aids, if expressed at all, the 
precise import of this passage does not seem Very 
clear," although " it appears to teach that photography 
is entirely a mechanical art," which of course he refuses 
to allow. He says, " Some photographs are most cer- 
tainly cut off from art with a vengeance ; but so are 
some paintings for that matter. The art-science is not 
a plastic material for an artist to work in, but he may 
put the expression of his mind into it — and many men 
most certainly do. It is not a. very difficult thing in 
looking at a batch even of photographs for a person 
conversant with the peculiarities of the men to recog- 
nize their mental impress in their work, and to name 
the producer on seeing the prints." Mr. Wyles then 
rehearses the story of Mr. George Washington Wilson, 
of Aberdeen, who some time since mentioned the fact 
of a picture being painted in a spirit of downright pla- 
giarism from one of his photographs : the "work of 
art" was duly sent to an important exhibition and well 
hung, a barge and figures introduced in the photograph 
of Mr. Wilson being all duly copied in the painting. 
4 ' Who was the artist ?' ' Mr. Wyles asks. ' ' The man of 
the camera who saw the ' makings ' of the picture and 
what would improve it, and put it in, seizing the right 
point of view, choosing the right time for lighting ; or 
the copyist who only transferred Mr. Wilson's idea to 
canvas?" 

Photography and painting are close neighbors, but 
it seems to us that the former can never be more than 
the handmaiden of the latter. An artistic spirit may 
be infuse^ into photography, as it doubtless is in the 
Work of photographers who are also artists ; but it is 
their work more than that of the camera which makes 
their photographs superior to those of their neighbors. 
When Mr. Wyles says — by inference at least— that all 
art must be expressed by mechanical aids he does not 
seem to recognize the very obvious difference between 
the mechanical aiplof a pencil, brush, or chisel, which 
can only be mechanical in the most limited sense —for 
in every line it produces it is guided by the intelligence 
of the designer — and the mechanical aid of the sun 
which produces a ready-made picture which no effort 
qi the mind or body of the operator could possibly 
change in the most trifling detail. There may be artis- 
tic composition in a photographic picture, artistic 
arrangement of light and disposition of drapery, but 
there is no color, and there can be neither original draw- 
ing or original modelling. Without these how can a 
comparison be instituted between the , work of the 
camera and that of the pencil or the chisel ? The pho- 
tographer poses his sitter, .arranges the background 
and accessories, adjusts the drapery, and regulates the 
light. A somewhat similar office is performed for the 
model by the attendant at a life school. Each arranges 
the preliminaries for a picture which he himself does 
not produce. In the one case it is the work of the 
student, and in the other it is produced by the sun. 
The after " developing". of the photographic. plate we 
need hardly say is a chemical process, and is usually 
done by an assistant. 

While attempting to determine the legitimate place 
of photography in connection with art, we cannot but 
admit that art is greatly indebted to the camera. 
Such cases of plagiarism as that quoted by Mr. Wyles 
we doubt not are much more frequent than is generally 
supposed,, while many painters freely use the camera 
themselves — and, as we think, quite legitimately— in the 
practice of their art. In England, Herkomer and 
Prinsep are said to employ it with excellent effect. In- 
deed, with the improved " gelatine" plates, which can 
be conveniently used with a satchel camera, we see no 
reason why photography should not be generally em- 



ployed by painters. Many a jgroup of cattle, rustic fig- 
ure or cloud effect might be seized on the instant by 
this means, and at leisure transferred to canvas. If 
all photographers cannot be artists, at least there is 
no reason why all artists should not be their own pho- 
tographers. ' 



TO AN EMBR YQ GENIUS. 



A YOUNG man in a Pennsylvania town writes to us 
for advice as to the best course of study to pursue " to 
become"a figure "and genre painter." He says that he 
" only began about a year, ago,'-' and " did not work 
any last summer"; but he~ appears to- have accom- 
plished wonders in that time, especially when we con- 
sider his confession that he never saw any one model 
or paint, or has had any instruction in modelling or 
painting. We are favored With a record of some of his 
achievements : he has " modelled in clay" a life-size 
bust of. himself, " by merely looking in the glass "; he 
has "copied two landscapes in oil by Mr. Wetzel, artist, 
of this State, so accurately as to deceive all those (in- 
cluding a portrait-painter) who examined' them" ; he 
has done two life-size portraits of his father and himself, 
" which were both successful as to likeness and color" ; 
he has done " a great many small pieces" — crayons, 
flowers in oil, etc. ; and, to crown all, he has copied 
a large chromo so successfully that he "was offered 
$100 for it by a gentleman in Philadelphia." This is 
rather a good price for a copy of a chromo ; but we do 
not understand him to say that he parted with it. Per- 
haps he is holding it for a " rise" : the early works of 
great artists sometimes become very valuable, and con- 
noisseurs make fortunes by buying them. The " gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia" perhaps is one of these specu- 
lators ; if so, it is gratifying to know that he js probably 
foiled. Sensier, in his recent biography of Millet, tells 
how the peasant painter was beset by, picture-sharks. 
It is true no. one offered Millet five hundred francs for 
a copy of a chromo ; but that- probably was because 
chromosVwere a blessing unknown to the art world in 
those days. Perhaps our correspondent does not want 
to sell his pictures at all, but intends to keep them ex- 
clusively for the admiration of himself and his friends. 
If he cared to dispose of them he could easily " dash 
them off " again in a few days ; for he is such a rapid 
worker that, referring to some of his chefs d'ceuvres 
enumerated above, he says : " The bust took me six 
days, and the portraits four days each, two and three 
coats "!-^whatever that may mean. 

Seriously, we fear that the advice we would give to 
our correspondent would be little relished or heeded 
by him. He seems too far gone. Apparently he is 
one of a numerous class of amateurs who, having 
some natural talent, are made to believe, by doting 
parents and ignorant friends, that they are heaven-born 
geniuses, painters and sculptors by instinct, for whom 
there is a royal road to fame. To ; tell our friend that* 
in spite of his vaunted achievements, he knows abso- 
lutely nothing of art ; that what he has taught himself is 
probably worse than useless, for his false methods will 
have to be unlearned ; that his paintings can be noth- 
ing but daubs, and his , sculpture rubbish— to tell him 
all this may seem cruel and unjust. But it is doubtless 
true, and it is proper that it should be .said. Notice 
how in one breath he proudly proclaims that he has 
never had a teacher — has never even seen an artist 
model or paint — and complacently speaks of his oil- 
paintings and sculpture. But he asks for advice, and 
we will give him what we believe to be the best. Let 
him learn first that he knows nothing, and then go man • 
fully to work and humbly and earnestly learn to draw. 
Let him put by his colors for a while, and not take 
them up again until he can get some one to teach him 
how to use them. For the rest we cannot do him a 
better service than quote for his guidance the excellent 
advice given recently by the English artist, Mr. H. Stacy 
Marks, to the attendants of the West London School of 
Art. Mr. Marks reminded them that drawing was the 
basis of all art, and whether they devoted themselves 
to the decorative or ornamental branches of the art, they 
could not do better than bestow as much time as pos- 
sible on drawing from the antique or the living model. 
He said : 

"Do not spend too much time on any one study — above all 
don't get into that habit of stippling up the shadows in your 
chalk drawings with a painful minuteness which may be very 
well in lithography, but will not help you to draw — or get a 



knowledge of the figure. In drawing a- figure, whetlier from the 
cast or life, seize the first requisites, which are indispensable— 
these are the leading lines of the figure, the balance and relation 
of the masses, the proportions. These are the things which 
must be made right however rudely set down.. Detail, can always 
be added, as it always waits, but action is evanescent. Draw 
whenever and wherever you can, for you can never draw too ' 
much or too frequently. Give as much time to the figure as you 
can, but not to the exclusion of other things. Animals and birds 
afford fine practice, as they cannot be induced to keep even as 
still as the shilling-an-hour model. In your homes you will 
find -plenty of material in your relations, or the domestic cat; 
even the domestic coal-scuttle foreshortened is a good lesson in 
drawing. Do not misunderstand me : let your aims be high, 
for whatever work you do will be better in consequence, but 
pause and consider well before you. determine to be ah artist. 
The stnjggle for success js a very hard one, .and becomes harder 

eVeiy year." " "*""*' 

"Be simple, manly, and unaffected in. your behavior as in 
your work; avoid eccentricities and the fashions of the hour; 
and, above all, don't imagine that you are a genius, 05 you may 
find you come to grief." 



GENERAL DI CESNOLA "RESTORED." 



The Investigating Committee appointed by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art to examine the charges of Mr. 
Feuardent against General Di Cesnola, the Director of 
the Museum, have made their report since our last no- 
tice of the controversy. They find that the charges are 
without foundation— that there has been no restoration 
or engraving of objects of the collection of Cypriote 
antiquities. The decision is what any one who has 
watched the proceedings must have anticipated. The 
New York Times— which, it may be remarked, ' has 
throughout this controversy maintained a strictly judicial 
position, closely following the evidence, and sometimes 
exclusively supplying the public'wjth testimony taken 
before the committee, which for some cause or another 
was not given to the press — in the following, paragraph 
exactly describes the situation : 

"The mistake under which the very Worthy gentlemen who 
represented the Museum labored from the*outset was the supposi- 
tion that the charges made by Mr. Feuardent were directed 
toward the Museum itself. It is true (hat' Mr, Feuardent has 
furnished the most convincing-proofs tfiatjobjects were tampered 
with in the Cypriote collection, but fie by no means wished to. 
convey the idea that the Metropolitan Museum of Art had given 
their aid to such work. His attacks were;' of an entirely personal 
character, directed toward Gen. Di Cesiola, and not toward the 
honorable gentlemen who are the officers; or trustees of the Muse- 
um. This decision of the committee wiA by no means convince 
the public that objects have not been tampered with. It is, then, 
a matter of -deep regret to think that henceforward the confidence 
placed in the authenticity of the Cypriote objects will be sensibly 
diminished. If, as the committee stated, they 'ascertained on 
examining the objects that there were no archaeological or diffi- 
cult questions involved,"' it tlien became simply a question of ve- 
racity. Mr. Feuardent's reputation for truthfulness and honesty 
does not suffer by comparison with that of the person whom he 
accused of having tampered with' the objects. Besides this, Mr. 
Feuardent's Charges received confirmation by a voluntary, wit- 
ness, whose sworn" testimony has been published. Perhaps the 
'committee, in a very distasteful business of this character, did not 
do all in their power to get at the bottom of the matter. All they 
did was to examine the objects.^ An endeavor should have been 
made to find the stonecutter whb, according to Mr. Cox's testi- 
mony, worked for a whole day on. the headless statuette-— the one 
holding the cow's head. Even the watchmen and attendants of 
the Museum in 1879 ought to have been found and investigated. 
The former superintendent of, the Museum, now in the West, 
would have been a witness whose testimony might have been of 
vital importance. A person who worked in the repairing-room 
and who is now night-watchman, having had his position lately 
given him, just before the discussion, might have also testified. 
The photographs of the repair-room might have been used. 
One thing that seemsj}uite evident is that the committee did their 
best to shield the person from whom they had bought the col- 
lection from the charges. If the statuette of tbe woman now 
having a glass placed in an impossible way on her robe is not a 
forgery, then all Mr. Feuardent's charges fall to the ground. If 
the committee are willing to put this statuette to the test, let them 
send it either to the British Museum or to the Louvre, and the 
determination of it there by competent European experts would 
settle the matter." 

As long ago as last summer, when Mr. Feuardent 
made his original charges through the columns of The 
Art Amateur, it was proposed to send the Elpis stat- 
uette for examination to the British Museum or the 
Louvre. The President of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art was then in Paris; and the test might easily have 
been effected under his own supervision. But the truth 
in this matter apparently is not what the trustees have 
desired to arrive at. As The Times says, it is' quite 
clear that they have done their best to shield the per- 
son from whom they bought the collection. 



THE ART AMATEUR. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART INSTRUCTION. 



It is gratifying to note the earnest efforts being made 
by a Jew private individuals for the furtherance of the 
excellent plans of the trustees of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art for the provision of technical schools for the 
instruction of novices in various crafts. Classes in 
wood-carving, modelling, and drawing have been in suc- 
cessful operation for' some time, under the management 
of Mr. John Buckingham, and recently the trades of 
carriage-building and- plumbing have secured practical 
recognition. Mainly through the efforts of Mr. G. W. 
W. Houghton, editor of The Hub, a journal in the car- 
riage-builders' interest, a liberal sum of money has been 
contributed for the instruction of a class in carriage 
draughting, in knowledge of which the carriage-makers 
of this country are far behind those of Europe. A 
competent teacher has been secured, and good work is 
already being done. As to the class in sanitary en- 
gineering, for the benefit of embryo plumbers, it will 
undoubtedly be a boon to the public to teach workmen 
how to keep pestilent gases out of our houses. This 
class has already received its first lessons, and Prof. 
Chandler is to deliver before it a course of lectures on 
the chemistry of sewer gas and disinfectants. 

From another source we hear of the establishment on 
a permanent foundation, by Mr. Jennings Demorest, of 
a class in carpet designing, each pupil in which is to 
give a three years' labor note in return for the instruc- 
tion received. Mr. Demorest' s gift is made to the 
Ladies' Art Association, but the benefits of the instruc- 
tion provided for are restricted to pupils from the Nor- 
mal School of this city, who are supposed to be well 
qualified for further teaching by the excellent instruc- 
tion given there in industrial drawing. However, it 
seems to us that some practical test of a candidate's 
ability would be a fairer condition of entrance, and 
would admit some worthy students who will now be 
excluded. 



The scene is on a card pasted on a gold background, 
which has on either side a pot of lilies, and at the 
bottom of the design a stave of music with appropriate 
words. 

* * 

Some of the contributions, such as " Noel's" three 
prettily executed cards, it seems easy to recognize as the 
work of successful competitors at the last exhibition. 
Others, like the comical elf tobogganing in a withered 
leaf, " S/s" pretty girl in the snow holding a muff to 
her face while a dog runs by her side, and a procession 
of singing choristers by the same artist, are simply clever 
little paintings with no particular Christmas idea. The 
best fancies seem to come to those who have not ade- 
quate ability to express them, like, for example, the rob- 
ins perched on branches of a tree, perfunctorily carol- 
ling, each protected from the falling snow by an um- 
brella. Another, which is really very funny, represents 
in a wintry landscape a fat little girl wearing nothing 
but a fur cap, fur boots, and a muff, and leading a rab- 
bit by a ribbon ; she stops at a cross-roads and accosts 
a solemn-looking owl as follows : 

" Good-morning, Mr. Owl, 
You seem so wise a fowl, 
Can you tell myself and friend 
The quickest way 
To leave the ice and snow? 
For we really want to go 
To a warmer place to spend 
Our Christmas Day." 





Pg IToIf JSoofe. 



S the two thousand dollars, di- 
vided into the four prizes 
given last year by L. Prang 
& Co., for designs for Christ- 
mas cards, were very easily 
won, it is not surprising that 
for the similar competition this 
year the number of candidates 
was about double. I wish I 
could say that the merit of the contributions had in- 
creased in proportion ; but such a statement, I fear, 
would be wide of the truth. There are among the 
quantity of rubbish included in the four or five hundred 
designs selected for exhibition, some admirable little 
paintings — notably those which one cannot fail to 
recognize as the work of C. C. Coleman and of EHhu 
Vedder. But these are not particularly " Christmas 
cards," and although one or two of them, such as Mr. 
Coleman's apple-blossoms, with its richly decorated 
background, are certainly worthy of reproduction, they 
are hardly likely to take a prize. It is notable that the 
best executed work in the exhibition is, for the most 
part, least suited to the special purpose for which it 
is contributed. Among the exceptions to this generali- 
zation must be included 4t Quaeritur's" contribution, 
a very well drawn and effectively colored group of 
a lovely young mother snatching to her arms her boy, 
and kissing him under the mistletoe. The simple idea 
is broadly and artistically executed, and the treatment 
of the mistletoe border, while decorative, is in keeping 
with the general simplicity of the design. The contri- 
bution of "In hoc signo spes mea" (No. 419) is 
also worthy of special commendation. It represents 
some fashionable ladies— children bewitchingly attired 
as such — who have just alighted from their carriage, 
and, with a well-stocked basket of provisions, are re- 
lieving the necessities of some ragged little wayfarers. 



There are many instances of the curious mingling 
of heavenly and mundane elements in design. One 
young lady — there can be no doubt as to the sex of the 
ar tist — represents some silly-faced angels with long 
wings and scanty clothing snow-balling each other. 
Another candidate for honors combines with a figure 
of Jesus the Star-Spangled Banner and the legend, " In 
God we trust" A good label for a wine merchant 
might be made from " Decrevi's" coryphees standing 
on tiptoe and sipping from a colossal glass of cham- 
pagne ; several well-executed inanities would do well 
enough for candy -boxes, and some of the more seriously 
intended of the contributions, I am sure, would make 
another fortune for the proprietors of Puck, if those 
gentlemen could only manage to reproduce them just 
as they are, 

* * 

Upon the score of originality, it must be admitted 
that for the most part " what is good is not new, and 
what is new is not good." There are probably fewer 
direct appropriations than last year, but there are still 
too many. Two or three designs are derived from wall 
papers, and one figure is bodily taken from the first page 
of The Art Amateur of last August. " Faites bien 
et laisser dire," is the peculiarly defiant motto of the 
author of the latter. One of the two principal figures 
in his design— I say " his," because I choose to believe 
that the imposition could not have been practised by 
one of the fair sex— is the picture of the Cupid against 
whom the young woman is defending herself in Bou- 
guereau's well-known painting in the Salon of last year. 
In the original, Cupid braces himself to withstand the 
pressure of the repulsing maiden, but in the design 
under consideration he is on a branch bracing himself 
against nothing. He has been disarmed of his dart, 
and a meaningless sprig of holly has been put in his 
hand instead. 

* * 

Herkomer, the artist, recently remarked that " it is 
impossible to form an exhibition without a large propor- 
tion of mediocre work," which he considered very desir- 
able. I think if he had any complaint to make as to the 
quality of exhibits at the Prang Prize Competition, it 
would not be that there is too much above mediocrity. 
Still, if mediocrity be a desideratum, the exhibition 
at: Moore's rooms on the whole may be fairly said to 
have been successful. I trust, however, it will not be 
considered ungracious if I add that I should like to 
have seen a few more instances of absolute merit, 
for they would have made it so much easier to fix the 
standard of mediocrity. 

* * 

The picture sales for the month, including that of 
the Artists' Fund Collection, have been quite notable. 
Among the hundred and forty-two oil paintings and 
water-color drawings sold from Mr. Thomas Reid's 
private collection were several excellent works, which 
generally brought good prices. Leon Perrault's 



" Affection" was knocked down at $2400 ; Meyer von 
Bremen's "Buy my Flowers," $2200; and Gerome's 
" The Bischari," $2025. A fine Van Marcke went for 
$1750. Among Mr. Isaac Walker's well-selected collec- 
tion of nearly a hundred foreign and American pictures 
were many charming canvases, mostly of cabinet size. 
Benjamin Constant's "On the Terrace" was sold to 
Mr. Woodward for $2250 ; two good Shreyers — 
" Arabs Starting on an Expedition," and "A Survey- 
ing Party" — brought respectively $2000 and $2350; 
Frederick A. Bridgman's admirable painting, " Wait- 
ing for the Caid," found in Mr. C. T. Lawrence a will- 
ing purchaser at $1525. Humphrey Moore's very 
clever little work, " The Amateur," commended in 
"My Note Book" last year, when exhibited at the 
Union League Club, was sold for $400, just about the 
figure the artist held it at. At the same sale, Van 
Marcke's " Returning Home" brought $1000 ; a poor 
Lambinet, $305 ; a very small and not very good 
Meyer von Bremen (" Breakfast in Danger") went for 
$605 ; August Bonheur's " Sheep on the Scotch High- 
lands," for $1300 ; Pio Joris' " Visit to an Antiquarian 
Curd," for $1600 ; Delort's " A Good Piece for a Fast 
Day," for $1500; Richter's "Mandolin Player," for 
$825; Seignac's" Four in Hand," for $590; S. J. 
Guy's " Born Tired," for $280 ; and Constant Mayer's 
" Broken Violin," for $540. 

* - * 

The pictures sold at Association Hall for the benefit 
of the Artists' Fund, in few cases were at all preten- 
tious of subject. As a whole, though, they were fair 
examples of the artists' work, and afforded buyers of 
moderate means an excellent opportunity for making' 
modest purchases. The total amount of the sales was ; 
$17,206. Last year it was $17,952 for 103 canvases, 
against 113 this year. But contributions by Daniel 
Huntington, George H. Boughton, J. G. Brown, and 
Charles H. Miller were wanting this time, which would 
much more than account for the difference in the 
receipts. 

* * 

LOUTS DtjRR, who willed his curious gallery of paint- 
ings to the city of New York, would hardly have been 
pleased could he have dropped in at Leavitt's salesrooms 
the other night and seen how little appreciation was 
shown for the two hundred or more " old masters," 
weeded out for auction by the trustees of his estate, 
prior to putting the residue in order for exhibition. The 
two nights' sales realized only $6500, which included 
the price of a large-sized " Murillo," which was knocked 
down at $40; a " Ruysdael " for $32; a "Carlo 
Maratta" for $35; a "Jan Steen" for $130, and a 
" Salvator Rosa" for $100. Some of these pictures, it 
may be remarked, had once been good paintings, 
whether done by the masters named or copyists, which 
is the more probable ; but they had been " restored " 
and repainted so liberally that, whatever they might 
once have been, they are now absolutely worthless. 
The dealers, however, snapped them up at low prices, 
and seemed well pleased with their bargains. Of course 
they will ultimately go into private collections, and 
Mrs. Shoddy or Mr. Nouveau Riche will point them 
out with pride to their guests as great works of art 
that " have, been in the family for centuries." 

* . . 

* * 

There is a good living in store for the intelligent per- 
son who will make a business of preparing catalogues 
for picture auctions. The ignorance and carelessness of 
those who now do that sort of work is deplorable. At 
Geo. A. Leavitt's recent sale of the paintings of the Mar- 
shall Pepoon estate, subjects familiar to the most frugal- 
ly educated person were most ludicrously misnamed in 
the catalogue, or not named at all. A capital little study 
for " Pygmalion and Galatea," signed " David," was 
called " Classical Subject ;" Abram taking Isaac to the 
sacrifice was labelled " Landscape ;" and Jacob wres- 
tling with the angel was called " Landscape and figure." 
Among the preponderating rubbish of the collection 
were a few excellent canvases, including two charming 
little landscapes by H. C. Shayer, most of which went 
for a song, while the intelligent audience bid up a faded 
print of Frith's " Railway Station" to double its value. 
The highest price obtained was for a sweet-faced Ma- 
donna, attributed to Carlo Dolci. The picture was 
knocked down at first for §100, but it was found 
that two bidders had offered that price ; so it was put 
up again and sold for $510. Montezuma, 



